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RECORD OF GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS. 

AMERICA. 

The Boundary between Haiti and Santo Domingo. — A 
despatch from Washington says that Haiti and Santo Domingo have 
agreed to refer their boundary dispute to Pope Leo XIII for set- 
tlement. Our knowledge of the central portions of the island is 
based largely upon the cartographic work of Schomburgk and Gabb, 
and upon Dantfes Fortunat's four-sheet map of Haiti, published in 
1888, the result in part of his own explorations. He was apparently 
the first to record the increase in Haiti's territory. His map showed 
the boundary considerably east of its former position, including in 
the Haitian domain the whole of the Valle de Guapa, and on the 
map a number of Haitian fortified posts were dotted along the new 
frontier. The grounds upon which this addition was made to the 
territory of Haiti have never been made quite clear. Haiti has 
nearly four times as many people to the square mile as live in Santo 
Domingo, and only about half as much territory. 

Replanting American Forests. — Fifty acres of the Adirondack 
burnt lands were replanted last spring with white pine and other 
conifers by the State College of Forestry at Cornell University, 
which has also started a nursery with enough seed to cover 2,500 
acres with small trees two years hence. The College hopes to re- 
plant at least 500 acres of denuded lands every year. The New 
York Sun says that " Educational efforts in this direction should 
continue until it becomes an American habit to give back to the 
timber lands what we take from them." Our forestry industries 
and manufactures are worth to this country over a billion dollars a 
year, nearly half as much as our agricultural products, and two- 
fifths more than our entire mineral output. In working this source 
of profit we have been eating into our capital, but are beginning 
slowly to repair the damage done. Both New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have become forest owners on a large scale, and are applying 
forestry methods. Minnesota, Wisconsin and other States are 
moving in the same direction, and are legislating in behalf of for- 
estry interests. 

EUROPE. 

Earthquakes in Iceland. — Globus (No. 18, 1899) says that a 
series of earthquake shocks occurred in south-west Iceland near the 
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end of February. There were two rather intense shocks on the 26th 
in Reikjavik, and between i and 2 a.m. on the 27th three severe 
shocks occurred at short intervals, greatly alarming the people. On 
the following day there were more disturbances, the most severe at 
5.30 P.M. At Cape Reyk janes the house of the lighthouse guard 
was damaged, and the stone fence around the garden was over- 
thrown. A fissure 376 metres in length, from which smoke issued, 
opened near the hot spring Gunna, and in Kirkjuvogr a house was 
destroyed. There were no shocks in the region affected by the 
great earthquakes of 1896. 

Snowslide in Norway. — A unique phenomenon is reported to 
have occurred near Lilledal, a short distance inland from Christi- 
ania, Norway, on March 13. (Deutsche Rundschau fur Geog. und 
Stat., Vol. XXI, No. 8.) There was a very heavy fall of snow and 
a subsequent thaw that cleared much of the, ice out of the river, 
which was heavily stocked with fish. During the night a snow 
avalanche, about 1,500 metres in length, slipped down the mount- 
ain side into the stream, and the momentum of the great mass 
forced much of the snow out of the river-bed and some distance 
up the slope of the mountain on the further side, carrying with it 
a large quantity of fish. For some days the people of the valley 
gathered out of the snow all the fish they could eat. 

Vienna. — A diagram relating to the City of Vienna, published in 
Dr. K. Peucker's '■^ Alias fiir Handelsschulen " (Wien 1897), is of much 
interest as showing the exact uses to which all the ground within the 
limits of a great city has been devoted. A large addition was 
made to the city's area nine years ago, and it is not surprising to 
learn that almost exactly one-half of the entire surface is devoted 
to agriculture, pasturage, fruit and vegetable gardens. In addi- 
tion to this, about an eighth of the city's area is timber land under 
private ownership. All the buildings of Vienna, with their front and 
back yards, if they have any, occupy an area not quite so large as 
that of the timber lands, or a little less than an eighth of the whole 
surface. In other words, if we eliminate the sparsely peopled part 
of Vienna, about one-quarter of the surface of the main city is 
occupied by buildings and the inclosed spaces around them. Streets 
and alleys are large consumers of space and occupy exactly one- 
twelfth of the whole city. To the parks and public grounds just 
about one-nineteenth of the area is devoted, a larger proportion 
than is given to these popular resorts in most cities. About one- 
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thirtieth of the entire area is given to wine gardens, which is just 
double the space devoted to church yards. 

Reforming the Russian Calendar. — Civil time is still measured 
in Russia by the old Julian calendar, but steps have been taken 
which will probably result in the adoption by that country of the 
Gregorian calendar. Several departments of the Government have 
declared in favor of the change. This is the direct result of the 
agitation which was started by the scientific societies of Russia. 
They agreed, in November, 1891, to keep the idea of reforming 
the calendar before the country, to endeavor to win for it the 
support of the educated classes and to popularize it. The situa- 
tion has been becoming more inconvenient as Russia's business 
relations with other nations have expanded. Beginning next year 
and until the year 2100, the Russian calendar, unless reformed 
meanwhile, will be counted as thirteen days behind that of other 
nations, whose standard of time measurement is approximately accu- 
rate. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 

The Wine Countries. — The ravages of phylloxera placed France 
steadily behind Italy and Spain as a wine producer in the eight 
years 1884-91. France again leads the wine producing states, her 
production in 1898 being 852,801,000 gallons, that of Italy 832,137,- 
500 and that of Spain 653,820,750 gallons. There is a long dis- 
tance between these greatest producers and their nearest competi- 
tors. The total wine produced in twenty-five countries in 1897 was 
2,843,478,900 gallons, and France, Italy and Spain supplied 2,059,- 
688,000 of it. The wine yield of the United States in 1898 was 
34,342,000 gallons, giving it the fifteenth place among wine-grow- 
ing countries. Bulgaria, more than doubling its production in a 
year, passed the United States with a production of 68,686,000 
gallons. Austria-Hungary's product was more than double that of 
the United States, Germany's was a third larger than ours, and 
Roumania, Russia, Portugal and Chili each produced about double 
the American output. Argentina and Chili were ahead of and 
Switzerland and Greece on about even terms with this country. 
Great Britain, Belgium, Holland and Scandinavia have no vineyards. 
The approximate yearly average of French exportations of wine is 
valued at $50,000,000, but France imports foreign wine for home 
consumption or re-export about equal in value to her export trade. 
Italy exports only about one-fifteenth of her product, and her im- 
ports are very small. The export of wines from Spain has increased 
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to an extraordinary extent in this decade, but is largely confined to 
the ordinary wines such as are introduced in great quantities into 
France to mix with French wines. 

Spain's Colonial Possessions. — Now that Spain has disposed of 
her remaining possessions in the Pacific Ocean to Germany, she 
retains colonial territorities only in North and West Africa and the 
neighboring waters. These possessions are the towns of Ceuta, 
Tetuan, Velez de la Gomera, Alhucemas and Melilla and the Chafa- 
rinas Islands, along the north coast of Morocco, the district of Ifni, 
on the south-west coast of Morocco, 27 square miles; the Canary 
Islands, administered as a province of Spain ; the Rio de Oro dis- 
trict with a frontage on the Atlantic of about 500 miles, between 
Capes Bojador and Blanco, extending inland from 420 miles in the 
north to 600 miles in the south and embracing 243,000 square miles; 
the islands of Fernando Po and Annobon in the Gulf of Guinea; 
Corisco bay with its islands Corisco and Elobey and the adjoining 
district of San Juan. The total area of the present colonial empire 
is 247,308 square miles, but France contests the possession of a 
part of the Rio de Oro and San Juan districts. 

Gold in the Rand. — The gold output of the South African Re- 
public in 1898 was $81,203,150. For two years this region has 
headed the list of gold producers of the world. Nine-tenths of the 
republic's enormous yield has for years been obtained from a strip 
■of land 30 miles long and one to two miles wide, comprising about 
one-half of the gold-bearing area of the Witwatersrand (white water 
slope) that extends some 25 miles to the east and 30 miles to the 
west of Johannesburg. All indications are that the reefs, which 
have been explored to a depth of 2,500 feet, extend to a far lower 
level, and the fact that the ore is remarkably uniform for a gold 
deposit gives value, within certain limits, to the computations as 
to the quantity of metal within reach. Estimates for the whole 
area or parts of it have been made by Bergrath Schmeisser, John 
Hays Hammond, Messrs. Hatch and Chalmers, Professor De Launay 
of the Paris School of Mines, and other experts. Prof. De Launay, 
who has made the latest estimate, figures that for 25 miles of 
outcrop, less than half the Rand, the gold accessible to a depth of 
1,000 metres (3,280 feet) is 2,600 to 2,800 million dollars. The 
mining engineers, however, are confident that the ore may be 
profitably worked to a depth of 5,000 feet, and on this basis, for 
the whole Rand, Messrs. Hatch and Chalmers figure that about 
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3,500 million dollars may be obtained. Mr. George F. Becker, of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, who examined the field, wrote: " I 
have found no grounds for regarding this as an overestimate." The 
total gold product of the world in the four centuries after the dis- 
covery of America was about 9,220 million dollars. It is thought 
possible, therefore, that the accessible gold in the Rand, with an 
area of about 100 square miles, may be equal to a third of the 
world's entire product for four centuries. 

Coal Mining in Natal. — The rapid progress of coal mining in 
Natal is shown by the following figures, giving the output for the 
last six years in tons: 1893,129,630; 1894,141,000; 1895,160,115; 

1896, 216,106; 1897, 243,960; 1898, 387,811. The coal came from 
some 13 mines; 181,000 tons from the property of the Dundee 
Coal & Estate Co., 77,000 tons from the Elandslaagte collieries, 
and over 100,000 tons from four other mines. 

Iron in Jerusalem. — Mr. Dickson, the British Consul at Jeru- 
salem, writes that Belgian iron, which was hardly known in that 
market fifteen years ago, has now practically monopolized the trade, 
as it is delivered at Jaffa at about $10 a ton less than British iron. 

Commerce and Calamity. — Greece's war with Turkey in 1897 
did not diminish her export trade, and in fact her exports were 
$1,500,000 larger than in 1896, because her chief exports are cur- 
rants, the crop was unusually large and so was the demand for it. 
The revolution of 1897 in Uruguay diminished the foreign trade by 
$6,379,000 in the first six months, as compared with the same period 
in 1896. The total trade of Cuba with the United States, which 
was nearly $96,000,000 in 1894, the year before the last insurrec- 
tion began, dropped to $47,500,000 in 1896 and to $26,600,000 in 

1897. In 1896 there was a partial crop failure in India and an out- 
break of the plague in western India. A part of the subsequent 
demoralization of trade is traceable to these calamities. The for- 
eign business in 1898 was 14.5 per cent, less in value than in 1895. 
The drought of 1895 in New South Wales reduced the stock of 
sheep, which is the chief source of profit in the colony, from 
56,000,000 to 47,000,000, and a still more severe drought in 1896 
augmented the evil and impaired the purchasing power of the 
people. The export of wool was $53,365,000 in 1891, but it fell 
off $10,000,000 in 1895. 

Progress in Madagascar. — The Comptes Rendus of the Paris 
Geographical Society (1899, p. 16) says that the explorations of 
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Capt. de Thuy (Sept. to Dec, 1897), in the region of the large 
Mangoka River, which rises among the mountains behind the east 
coast, flows across the central plateau, and empties on the south- 
west coast, show that the greater part of it is navigable. His survey 
extended to its headwaters at the mission station of Fianarantsoa. 
An excellent road has been completed between the west coast port 
of Tamatave and Antananarivo, the capital. The improvements on 
the road between the northwest coast port of Majunga and the cap- 
ital are not yet quite completed. The roads extending south from 
the capital to Fianarantsoa and Ihosy and that between Fianarantsoa 
and Mananjary on the east coast are still building, but are used to 
some extent for traffic. The only railroad yet decided upon is the 
proposed line between Tamatave and the capital, 371 kilometres 
long. The lagoons along the east coast between Tamatave and 
Andovoranto have been connected by canals, affording a waterway, 
thus far, on the road to Antananarivo. A lighthouse has been 
erected at Cape Amber, at the north end of the island, which facili- 
tates entrance to the harbor of Diego Suarez. The telegraph sys- 
tem is constantly extending, the island is now peaceful and the 
French are pushing development with considerable rapidity. Trans- 
port animals for the roads are still scarce. 

The Suez Canal. — The London Times of May 29 says that the 
receipts of the Suez Canal in 1898 amounted to 87,906,000 francs, 
exceeding those of any previous year. The increase is 12,299,000 
francs over 1897, of which 10,855,000 francs arises from the growth 
in commercial traffic, and 1,141,000 from military expeditions. The 
vessels passing through numbered 3,503 of 9,238,000 tons, 227 of 
the vessels for the first time, and 3,294 by night. The average 
duration of transit was 15 hours 43 minutes. There were 59 transits 
of petroleum ships, formerly not admitted to the canal. England 
sent 2,29s vessels, Germany 253, France 221, Holland 193, Austria 
85, Italy 74, Turkey 54, Spain 49, Russia 48, Norway 47, Japan 46, 
Egypt 10, Denmark 8, America 4, China 4, Portugal 3, Sweden 2, 
Greece 2, Rumania i, and Argentina i. Of the 219,000 passengers, 
English soldiers numbered 34,000, Russian 23,000, Turkish 23,000, 
French 14,000, Spanish 10,000, Italian 5,000, and Dutch 3,000. The 
civilian passengers numbered 79,000, and pilgrims and emigrants 
17,000. The report speaks of the improvement in Indian trade 
and of the prospect of increased traffic from the events in China 
and railroad construction in Tonkin, Japan, Formosa and East 
Africa. 
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AFRICA. 

Rebuilding of Khartum. — Khartum, founded by Mohammed 
Ali as the capital of his possessions in the Sudan, was the largest 
city in the Nile basin, south of Cairo, up to the time of the Mahd- 
ist revolt. It was destroyed by the Khalifa Abdullah in 1886, 
only three buildings, the palace, the mission house and the arsenal, 
being spared, and Omdurman became the Mahdist capital. The 
work of rebuilding Khartum has begun. The streets will be 
widened and the greatest innovation will be the removal of the best 
part of the resident district to a more salubrious situation on the 
hills south of the old city. The sites for the Mohammedan Uni- 
versity, to be founded with funds subscribed in Great Britain, the 
railroad station and other important buildings have been selected. 
Every effort is making to encourage the tribes from the Atbara 
Rivfer to Khartum to return to the fertile lands, on both banks of 
the Nile, they had abandoned. They will be permitted to recon- 
struct the irrigation ditches from the Nile to their fields, some 
thousands in number, only few of which are now in use. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine (March, 1899) says that under 
the terms of a convention signed at Cairo by Boutros Pasha and 
Lord Cromer, the British and Egyptian flags will be hoisted together 
in all parts of the Egyptian Sudan except in the town of Suakin, 
where the Egyptian flag will float alone. The supreme government 
of the Sudan will be intrusted to a governor-general appointed by 
a decree of the Khedive, with the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. No preference shall be shown to the subjects of any par- 
ticular Power emigrating thither. Customs dues shall not be levied 
upon goods entering the Sudan through Egyptian territory, but 
shall be imposed upon goods coming from elsewhere. At Suakin, 
however, and other ports on the Red Sea, the Egyptian tariff 
charges shall be collected on foreign goods. Duties may be levied 
on goods leaving the Sudan, and these may be modified from time 
to time by proclamation. The jurisdiction of the mixed courts 
shall not be extended to the Sudan, except at Suakin, but martial 
law shall be maintained for the present. The importation and 
exportation of slaves are prohibited and the two Governments will 
give special attention to the application of the Brussels act of 1890 
relating to the importation, sale and manufacture of firearms, 
ammunition and spirituous liquors. Lord Kitchener of Khartum 
has been appointed the first governor general of Khartum. 
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POLAR REGIONS. 

The Peary Arctic Club, supporting Civil Engineer Peary's 
expedition to the North Pole, has chartered for the coming summer 
the steamer Diana, of St. Johns, Newfoundland, 423 tons, Capt. 
Samuel W. Bartlett, of Brigus, Newfoundland, master, which will 
sail from Sydney, C. B. , for Inglefield Gulf and Littleton Island, 
on July 20. The Diana has been chartered to replace the Wind- 
ward, the Harmsworth steamer, on which Mr. Peary left Etah, 
Greenland, Aug. 12, 1898, for the North, and which has not yet 
returned. The Diana will take ample food supplies for the three 
parties, Mr. Peary's, the Windward's, and her own, in all about 
fifty men, for a full year, so that in case of any adverse chance, no 
question of subsistence will arise. The expedition is, however, 
expected to accomplish its work, the principal factor of which is 
the delivery of supplies to Mr. Peary at Bowdoin Bay or Littleton 
Island, and to return within two months. Prof. William Libbey, of 
Princeton, N. J. , with three assistants, will sail on the Diana, on a 
scientific expedition, largely in the interest of biology and oceano- 
graphy; Russell W. Porter, of Boston, will take a hunting party of 
five, and Robert Stein, of Washington, will be landed if possible with 
two or three companions at Ellesmere Land, to remain during the 
winter. 

Dr. Nathorst's Expedition, which sailed from Stockholm at 
the end of May, will land, if possible, on the east coast of Green- 
land between Lat. 73° and 76° and make a search for Andree as far 
to the north as Cape Bismarck, where it may meet with Sverdrup's 
party. 

In recording the fruitlessness of Martin's expedition to West 
Siberia to investigate the truth of the reports as to the finding of 
Andree's balloon. Dr. H. Wichmann {Petermanns Mitteilungen, 4§ 
Band, IV) thinks it deplorable that men are to be found, who are 
ready to trifle with the most serious subjects, if only they may 
swagger for a few days in the public eye. 

A telegram, dated at Christiania, June 12, mentions the de- 
parture of the Stella Polare, with the Duke of the Abruzzi and his 
party, for polar exploration. The expedition consists of twenty-one 
persons: the Duke, Capt. Umberto Cagni, Lieut. Quiri, Dr. Cavalli- 
Molinotti, two Italian sailors, four mountain guides, ten Norwegian 
sailors and one Eskimo. They take 120 dogs. 

The Stella Polare, formerly the Jason, has been rebuilt and 
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strengthened. She carries 350 tons of coal and 250 tons of pro- 
visions. 

The Belgian Antarctic Expedition. — The SociM Royale Beige 
de Geographic communicates a letter received April 27 from Lieut, 
de Gerlache, the Commander of the Belgica, which arrived at Punta- 
Arenas, Magellan Strait, on the 28th of March. This letter adds 
some details to those given in the telegram announcing the safe 
return of the vessel. 

Leaving Punta-Arenas, Dec. 14, 1897, the Belgica stopped to 
coal at Lapataia, an Argentine station near Ushuaia. This latter 
was left January i and soon after the Belgica grounded on a sunken 
rock, fortunately without serious damage, and it was not till Jan- 
uary 14 that she left Staten Land and headed for the South Shet- 
lands, which were reached on the 21st. The next day a Norwegian 
sailor, Wiencke, was lost overboard in rough weather. On the 24th 
a strait was discovered near Hughes Bay, and an archipelago to 
which was given provisionally the name of Palmer. Three weeks 
were spent in exploring these waters and the adjacent lands. Feb- 
ruary 16 Alexander I. island was sighted, enclosed by impenetrable 
ice, and for twelve days the ship followed the edge of the field. On 
the 28th, in S. Lat. 70" 20', Long. 85° west, with an east-north-east 
gale, great lanes were opened in the field. Into one of these the 
Belgica penetrated as far as Lat. 70° 31', West Long. 85° 16'. By 
the loth of March the ship was fast in the ice, and arrangements 
were made for the winter. 

The temperature, it was found, varied with the wind. When the 
south wind blew, the weather was clear and cold, while with the 
north wind the sky was overcast, with frequent fogs and a temper- 
ature near to zero (freezing-point), and even at times a thaw began. 
The drift was directly due to the wind. By the i6th of May the 
ship had reached Lat. 71° 34', West Long. 89° 10', and on the 30th 
her position was in Lat. 71° 36', Long. 87° 39'. The aspect of the 
pack ice underwent continual change. There was a great deal of 
wind throughout the winter and the snow-storms often made it im- 
possible to work in the open. For the same reason and from the 
insecurity of the pack ice, there was no opportunity to make excur- 
sions of any duration. 

The sun disappeared on the 17th of May, not to rise again till 
the 2ist of July. 

At the beginning of May Lieut. Danco fell ill and grew worse, 
in spite of all that could be done. He died on the 5th of June and 
was buried the next day. 
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In October the breaks and lanes in the pack ice multiplied, but 
for a mile around the ship the ice held. Not far away was a great 
floe, and on the side nearest the ship a channel had remained almost 
open from the beginning of the month. The summer was approach- 
ing, but there were days when, with a south wind, young ice began 
to form, and in January, 1899, it was decided to cut a channel with 
the saw, towards the large floe. The mean thickness of the ice was 
one metre, but near the ship it was more than two metres thick. 
In all there were between 2,500 and 3,000 metres of ice to be sawn 
through and cut into blocks of manageable size — a task that em- 
ployed the energies of all for nearly three weeks. The ice closed 
up again on the ist of February, and at the same time the ship 
began to feel the swell of the ocean. On the 13th, the propeller 
made a few turns, and by the morning of the 15th the ship had 
moved 15 or 16 miles to the northward. That night the pack 
closed again, and it was not till the T4th of March, at noon, that 
the Belgica reached open water. 

During the second detention the wind was almost constantly from 
the east and the ship drifted to the westward. She left the pack in 
W. Long. 103°, Lat. 70° 30', without sighting the land marked on 
the charts in 70" S. Lat., and 100° W. Long. The ship's drift and 
the soundings made, wherever possible, remove several degrees 
farther to the south the hypothetic outline of the southern continent 
in this part of the Antarctic zone. From the pack to Tierra del 
Fuego the sea was absolutely clear of ice. 

The Belgica., after undergoing repairs, will return to Antwerp. 



